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in which it is given. Without much elaboration, also, it
could be translated into as many other languages as have
words undisputably equivalent to the English word
'religion'. But further than that it is not adequate. However,
it is felt that, although not of universal application, it will
prove fairly serviceable for the purposes in hand.

The definition of a * Muslim' suggested above will, it is
hoped, avoid preliminary theological dispute and anchor the
discussion to objective history.

The definition of * Islam' is more revolutionary than it
sounds. For instance, it does not prejudge the question of
whether Islam is always identical. In fact, especially in an
individualist society, one man's religion is hardly likely to be
the replica of another man's. More broadly, as one group
faces one set of circumstances and problems, and another
group faces another set, differing perhaps radically in time,
place, and social status, it is not unnatural and surprising
that one "Islam", the religion of the Muslims in the one
case, should be different from another " Islam ", the religion
of the other Muslims in the other case. The same thing
applies, of course, to Christianity, chastity, and com-
munism. It would, in fact, be the most elementary of
observations, did it not run counter to the prejudices of
almost all religious men.

#
*

The following words have been introduced in this book,
on the grounds that they serve a useful purpose :
orthopraxy: As ' orthodoxy' means the officially recog-
nized and established beliefs of a religion; so ortho-
praxy has been used here to denote its officially
recognized and established practices. Similarly ortho-
prax is a fairly obvious and useful supplement to
1 orthodox'. (These terms were first used, apparently,
by Lynch in 1852, though not in this objective sense.)
amelist: The word * atheist * has long been used to refer to